But although there were obvious reasons for going it was
some months before she would consent to go. Well aware
of the notoriety that attended her wherever she went
(there were many demonstrations on her behalf and many
ardent champions leapt into the lists), she had a consuming
fear that if she left England someone would say that her
courage had failed, that she had gone abroad to let things
blow over. And it was not until we had spent several months
in London attending first nights and other public functions
and until she had lectured for various societies that she
decided that she had earned her rest and would combine
it in Paris with ensuring the international survival of her
book.
Paris proved pleasant but by no means restful. The story
of the vicissitudes of The Well of Loneliness and of the
victimizing of its author had preceded us; the book had
been read or was being read by everyone, it was exhibited
for sale in every bookshop, and since John's photograph
had been in all the papers and her appearance was most
individual there was no avoiding a continuous publicity.
Although John was intensely shy by nature there were
aspects of this publicity that could not fail to please any
author: total strangers would come up to her in the street
or in a restaurant and express their admiration of the book,
their amazement and indignation at its persecution. She
was lionized by English, French and Americans alike and
her conviction grew that the book would survive; that her
labour and her stripes had not been in vain. She was sin-
cerely grateful for the welcome and the hospitality offered
by Europe and America to this exiled child of her brain.
There was an abortive effort by a crank in America to
imitate the exploits of James Douglas in England, but the
American publishers stuck to their guns and were rewarded
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